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Discussion Draft of the Fourth Edition of the International Code of 
Zoological Nomenclature 
(See also BZN 52: 228-233, 294-302) 


The following are amongst the comments which have been received. Further 
comments are invited; they should be sent as soon as possible to the Executive 
Secretary of the Commission. All comments received by 31 May 1996 will be fully 
considered by the Code Editorial Committee, whether or not they have been 
published in the Bulletin. 


(1) W.D.L. Ride (Chairman, Editorial Committee) 


Department of Geology, The Australian National University, P.O. Box 4, 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2600, Australia 


Article 11b in the discussion draft was prepared by the Editorial Committee to 
meet the objective of facilitating the introduction of names into the zoological 
literature by ensuring that every new name (no matter how obscurely or inaccessibly 
published) is made known to zoologists through the widest and most generally 
available medium, as well as in its original published work. This would reduce the 
likelihood of the subsequent discovery of overlooked names and displacement by 
them of synonyms that had been widely publicized from their initial publication. 

Considering that zoologists would be unlikely to agree to a proposal that to 
become available every new name must be ‘registered’ with a central authority (as 
occurs in microbiology and is proposed for botany), with both availability and date 
of precedence determined by the act of registration, the Editorial Committee 
proposed for discussion that, while precedence would continue to be determined from 
the date of publication of the original work, to be available a new name must be 
recorded as such in Zvological Record within five years of its initial publication. 

Authors are urged to assume responsibility for ensuring that the journal or 
monograph in which their new name is published is a work that is scanned by 
Zoological Record (proposed Recommendation |1A); the support of other zoologists 
using as yet unrecorded names is also envisaged (Recommendations 11B and 11C). 

Comments on the draft (e.g. Crosskey, BZN 52: 229-232) have drawn attention to 
the difficulty presented by the period of uncertainty or ‘provisional availability’ of 
new names resulting from this proposal. There have also been objections to 
Zoological Record being used in this way on grounds of its inaccessibility to some 
authors. 

An alternative to making listing in Zoological Record a condition of availability 
has been proposed to the Editorial Committee, namely that listing should affect only 
the relative precedence of new names, leaving their availability unaffected. 

By affecting validity only, such a provision would continue to support the principle 
that very obscure and unnoticed names should not be introduced retrospectively 
to displace names that have become used widely (even in a short time), but would 
not remove from authors the right to propose and make available names in 
whatever vehicle of publication they choose. It would maintain the continued 
availability of overlooked names to be used as valid when they did not threaten 
names in use. 
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The proposed use of Zoological Record would be maintained as the best means of 
notifying publication of new names. As well as being published on paper, Zoological 
Record is accessible electronically and on compact disk; this is of especial value to 
those outside major institutions. Its use on international electronic networks will 
increase steadily and, with the already agreed participation of its publishers, it will be 
easily possible for zoologists to determine free of charge whether a name has been 
recorded or not, or whether a work is scanned by Zoological Record (see Rosenberg, 
BZN 52: 300). 

As an example of the way in which a shift of the proposal to one that affected 
validity rather than the availability of a name could work, if only one of two available 
synonyms had been recorded within five years by Zoological Record, that name 
would have precedence over the other (which would remain available for use as a 
valid name when not regarded as synonymous with the recorded name). If neither 
name had been recorded, the normal rules for determining validity would apply. 

Both advantages and disadvantages can be foreseen. 

The Editorial Committee invites comment. 


(2) Walter J. Bock 


Department of Biological Sciences, Columbia University, New York 
10027-7004, U.S.A. 


I should like first to make four general comments on the draft. (a) I consider that 
no rules in the Code should rely on the subjective judgments of zoologists, and that 
the need to refer cases to the Commission should be avoided wherever possible. 
(b) I urge strongly that a statement be inserted early in the Code that the name of the 
author and the date of publication are integral parts of the scientific name of any 
taxon. This is quite fundamental: for example, Procellaria Linnaeus, 1766 is not the 
same as Procellaria Linnaeus, 1758. (c) All the efforts of the Commission to conserve 
names are negated by the lack of any appropriate provision in the Code (cf. Article 
78f). I know that the 1958 International Congress of Zoology failed to ratify the 
earlier rules and the original purpose of the Official Lists, but this does not prevent 
the Commission from formulating adequate rules; this must be done in the present 
revision of the Code. This matter and the proposed Lists of Available Names in 
particular taxonomic groups are so important that they should not be immersed in 
Articles 77 and 78, which deal with the powers and duties of the Commission; they 
should have Articles of their own. I would recommend strongly that names on the 
Official Lists should have precedence over other names, as many zoologists already 
believe to be the case; if not. then a clear statement must be made as to the purpose 
of the Lists. (d) The Editorial Committee have evidently decided that the numbering 
of Articles in the new Code should be exactly the same as in the current edition. While 
this is useful in principle, it is my strong feeling that the result is that material is put 
together into Articles in a confused way and that some material that should be placed 
prominently very early in the Code only appears much later, simply in order to 
preserve the numbering system. I urge that the primary concern should be the proper 
position of material in order to make the Code clearer to users. 

Some specific points are as follows (I have supplied a considerable number of other 
details to the Editorial Committee). Article 1b(3): the expression ‘hybrids as such’ is 
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confusing; the position with regard to taxa which are of hybrid origin should be 
clarified. Article 2b: the application of the Code to Protistan ‘kingdoms’ should be 
made clear. Article 23): this will not work in its present wording, as there are 
systematists who do not accept that instability or confusion is ever caused by the 
adoption of a long-forgotten senior synonym of an estabished name. The provision 
should begin more explicitly: ‘When the conditions of subsection (i) are met, an 
author must maintain existing usage ..... Article 23k: this states that action taken 
under Article 23j(1) is invalid if the prima facie conditions are later found not to have 
been fully met. I disagree completely. It is important to maintain existing usage 
even if that is based on past errors, and the provision should state just the 
opposite, i.e. that a deliberate action under Article 23j(i) is still valid even if an 
error had been made; a zoologist disagreeing with the action could of course apply 
to the Commission for its reversal. Article 31: the suggested need to find the 
original spelling of adjectival epithets would impose a great deal of work, and 
require suitable library facilities; Professor Ernst Mayr has written to me, and I 
agree, that it would be ‘a most adverse application of the principle of priority’. If 
gender agreement is abandoned the simplest solution would be to freeze the 
endings in the current usage. In any event it would be important to give an 
explanation so that zoologists could know why the Commission is proposing what 
appears, in the eyes of many, to be a stupid rule. Article 76: this needs to be 
completely rewritten, as do parts of Articles 77 and 78. While a brief historical 
note is needed, it would be totally embarrassing for the Commission to publish a 
new edition of the Code in the proposed form: the International Congresses of 
Zoology have been defunct for 25 years and will never be resurrected! The [UBS 
‘Section of Zoological Nomenclature’ (see below) may be abolished also. Article 
78j(iii): it is not clear why this is confined to senior primary homonyms of 
species-group epithets: unlisted senior homonyms of genus-group names should 
also be unavailable (there are obvious objections to treating family-group homo- 
nyms in the same way). Article 86: this statement about pre-1758 names is 
completely out of place! Article 88: Does a Section of Nomenclature of IUBS 
actually exist, and if so will it continue? Is it, or for that matter IUBS itself, truly 
an international body of zoologists? The real answers to these questions should 
not be avoided, and they need to be seriously considered by the Commission 
before the Code is finalized. 


(3) A. Smetana 


Agriculture Canada, Centre for Land and Biological Resources Research, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OC6, Canada 


Please take note of my deepest concern and strong objection to some of the 
proposals for amendment of the Code; they do not promote the stability of zoological 
nomenclature which is the aim of the Code. 

Such retrograde proposals are the compulsory recording of new names in order for 
them to remain available (Article 11b), the abandonment of gender agreement, and 
the acceptance of incorrect grammar in the formation of names. I appreciate that, in 
allowing grammatical laxity yet repeatedly ‘urging’ authors to be correct, the 
Editorial Committee has been forced to walk a tight-rope, but it is unfortunate that 
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the proposals were even put forward. We would have two types of species-group 
epithets: the correct ones of responsible authors who follow the recommendations 
and the bastardized ones of those who exploit the leniency of the new Code. Just 
look at Articles 30 and 31: firstly genus-group names are declared to be words 
without gender and then three pages of the draft deal with gender! If the suggested 
provisions are incorporated into the Code they would directly promote chaos and 
instability. After a while, zoologists would not be able to tell the status of a particular 
epithet. I most sincerely hope that these Articles in their proposed form will be 
deleted. 


(4) David Agassiz 
International Institute of Entomology, 56 Queen's Gate, London SW7 3JR, 
U.K. 


In the draft Code I am delighted to see things which really should help promote 
stability. I am Secretary of the European Lepidopterological Society, and at a recent 
Council meeting I found that members from major national museums were also 
pleased with many of the proposals. Some conservative zoologists have argued that 
name changes affect only a small number of people, and even then only for a short 
time. This simply is not true. Many users of names are not specialists and purely 
nomenclatural alterations cause confusion; for example, they mask faunal responses 
to environmental change. 

I strongly support the proposal that new names be internationally notified, 
although the proposed ‘5-year rule’ (Article 11b) does need modification. 

The abandonment of gender in generic names could be helpful in the Lepidoptera; 
already this is practised by some systematists. I suggest, however, that where a 
particular termination of a specific name has been used for a period, say 50 years, it 
should have precedence over the original spelling. 

I also support the ‘automatic’ precedence of junior synonyms which have been in 
established use for 50 years (Articles 23b and 23)). 


(5) Gary Rosenberg 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 1900 Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103-1195, U.S.A. 


In connection with the proposal that the endings of species-group epithets should 
always revert to their original forms, I should like to point out that new combinations 
often result from actions other than revisions of species-group taxa, for example 
changes in rank from subgenus to genus, or vice versa. These ‘generic’ actions 
may initially concern the fauna of regions irrelevant to a particular species, 
whose combination is later made consistent with the new classification. To force 
examination of the original ending of each species name in such cases would be 
ludicrous. : 

It must be remembered that non-scientists, such as copy editors, also deal 
with names. Under the current Code many of the adjectival names in a genus have 
similar endings, which is not only euphonious but makes them easier to scan for 
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errors. Under the draft proposals, compulsive people would have to keep referring to 
original descriptions to satisfy nagging doubt as to whether names had already been 
checked. 

Even in cases where the generic placement has never changed, or when the original 
and later generic names have the same gender, the new rules might still force name 
changes. For example, apart from original errors, early authors often made specific 
names agree with ‘varietas’ or ‘forma’, which are feminine. 

Under the new rules it will often be necessary to check whether epithets are 
adjectives or not [as a point of curiosity, I note that the Example in Article 31b and 
48 of the draft (Psittacus chrysostomus, now Neophema chrysostoma) is inappropri- 
ate, since under Article 31b(1) of the current Code chrysostomus should be treated as 
a noun and hence invariant!]. 

So, what should be done about gender? Answer: leave things as they are. 


(6) Steve Shattuck 


Australian National Insect Collection, Division of Entomology, CSIRO, 
P.O. Box 1700, Canberra, ACT 2601, Australia 


I do not see that the present system of requiring gender agreement between generic 
names and adjectival epithets has advantages over adoption of the original epithet 
spellings. In many groups there are catalogues which give the original spellings, so 
there is no need to have access to the primary publications. The absence of gender 
requirements will simplify matters rather than complicate them, and will reduce 
errors. If the present system is abandoned people can spend more time doing 
taxonomy rather trying to comply with grammatical rules. 

Many of the Lepidoptera catalogues of the past 10-15 years have ignored the 
gender requirement of the current Code and used the original endings of the species 
epithets. This departure is at least partly due to the problems in determining the 
correct gender of generic names. For example, the Code states (Article 30a(ii)) that 
the ending -ops makes a name masculine, but it can be feminine. This has caused 
many epithets to be spelt incorrectly. 


(7) Neal L. Evenhuis 


Department of Natural Sciences, Bishop Museum, P.O. Box 19000, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817-0916, U.S.A. 


I agree with the preceding comment by Steve Shattuck. As he mentions, there are 
many catalogs that give original spellings. He does not mention, however, a resource 
that gives the original spellings of nearly all (more than 98%) of the names published 
between 1758 and 1850: C.D. Sherborn’s Index Animalium. This takes a huge chunk 
out of the so-called ‘hard-to-get old papers and books’. 

On a separate subject, I propose that Article 75d should be written to make it clear 
that specimens which are depicted in illustrations can be designated as neotypes; this 
would be consistent with the rule for syntypes, holotypes and lectotypes (Articles 72e, 
73a and 74c). In many cases suitably diagnostic specimens cannot be physically 
preserved, and the Code should take account of this. 
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(8) Tomoyuki Miura 
Faculty of Fisheries, Kagoshima University, 4-50-20, Shimorata, 
Kagoshima, 890 Japan 


I think that English should be used for the diagnoses of new species. Its use as the 
official language would benefit not only speakers of European languages but also 
those of the rest of the world such as Chinese and Japanese. J believe that in the next 
few years there will be much more taxonomic work in Asian countries, and it will be 
a great help if new workers do not have to spend valuable time learning languages 
which are not essential for conveying scientific facts and thought. 


(9) Hans Malicky 
Sonnengasse 13, A-3293 Lunz am See, Austria 


Article 8d of the draft permits names to be made available in works which are not 
printed on paper; presumably electronic media would be accepted as publications. I 
am most strongly opposed to this, and Article 8c should not be limited to works 
published before 1986. Computer-stored data do not constitute a permanent public 
scientific record; they are ephemeral and only accessible to the restricted group of 
workers who have the necessary resources and equipment. 

I find it an excellent idea that new names should be recorded in Zoological 
Record, but Article 11b would cause much diifficulty. I suggest, at least as a 
Recommendation, that editors of journals and books should be responsible for 
notifying new names in accepted taxonomic manuscripts to the Zoological Record 
staff, who could immediately allocate a reference number to each name. This number 
would be published with the name, thereby informing readers that the name had been 
recorded; if a name had no number every reader would know that it should be 
brought to the attention of Zoological Record. 

With regard to Article I 6a, it has long been common practice to compare new taxa 
with related ones. But such a comparison may be useless in some cases; if it is made 
obligatory it could be a meaningless procedure in which ‘comparison’ is made with 
arbitrarily chosen taxa purely for formal compliance with the Code. 

The draft does not contain the Appendices in the current Code: I think Appendices 
A-D are not necessary, and the size and cost of the new Code would be much reduced 
if they were omitted. Appendix E (General recommendations) is certainly useful, but 
the material in it is already in the running text of the Code. 


(10) John Noyes 


Department of Entomology, The Natural History Museum, Cronuvell Road, 
London SW7 SBD, U.K. 


I should like to first make some general comments. The Code should be greatly 
simplified (especially if there is any intention to merge it with that for botanical 
names). Many of the proposals in the discussion document make the Code more 
complex and several, in my view, would actually cause instability. We should 
concentrate on the strict application (almost without exception) of the three main 
considerations of the Code, viz. availability, typification and priority; obviously 
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homonymy must be dealt with. The Code must define whether or not names are 
available if they are published other than on paper, e.g. on compact disk or 
electronically. 

Since almost all taxonomists are not linguists or classical scholars it would be best 
to accept the original spellings of genus- and species-group names, changed in only 
such respects as the removal of diacritic marks and the transliteration of numerals. I 
am not in favour of the automatic conservation of junior synonyms on the grounds 
of usage (Article 23}), and prefer to adhere strictly to priority except in very rare 
circumstances. . 

I have some comments on individual Articles: as well as the following I have 
given others to the Editorial Committee. With respect to new names published 
after 1996, I believe that mandatory comparison with related taxa (Article 16a) 
is a good idea in principle. but that it will cause problems. If an author 
compares a new species with the others in the genus but does not explicitly 
mention all of them by name, some workers will accept the new name but 
others may not. ] agree with Article 16e, which requires that new nominal taxa 
must be unambiguously marked as such. This will prevent new names being 
established accidentally, for instance in keys; in a recent publication on Russian 
Hymenoptera more than 30 specific names were not flagged as new, and they 
will inevitably be missed by Zoological Record and taxonomists. I believe that it 
should be obligatory (cf. Recommendation 16D) to deposit primary type 
specimens (holotypes or syntypes) in public institutions which allow them to be 
accessible. 


(11) Curtis W. Sabrosky 
205 Medford Leas, Medford, New Jersey 08055, U.S.A. 


As pointed out by Kerzhner & Starobogatov (BZN 52: 297) and Bouchet (BZN 
§2: 301), Article 13 of the draft differs from the current Code in that it exempts 
family-group names from the requirement that new names must be accompanied 
by a description of the taxon. This proposed change would be a giant step 
backward, and I disagree vehemently. It is not sufficient, in these modern times, 
merely to state the name of the type genus. Taxonomists faced with a new 
family-group name should not have to carry out time-consuming research merely 
to guess the author's basis for the proposal, in order to evaluate it for agreement 
or disagreement. 

As I have commented before (BZN 52: 298), the proposed abolition of gender for 
generic names has negative consequences. For example, the current Code (Article 
30a(1i)) states that all the many names ending in -ops must be treated as masculine; 
this clear rule, reached after much debate, was a definite contribution to stability and 
uniformity. The draft merely suggests (Recommendation 31B(1)(ii)) that -ops names 
should be treated as masculine, and I consider this wording and position a retrograde 
step. 

The draft (Article 68a, b) reverses the long-standing rule that original desig- 
nation takes precedence over monotypy us the cited method of type species fix- 
uations. Surely stability demands continuity of rule as a basic principle of Code 
construction. 
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(12) D.K. McAlpine & G. Cassis 


Entomology Section, Australian Museum, P.O. Box A285, Sydney South, 
N.S.W. 2000, Australia 


The discussion draft does not resolve the ambiguity of many lectotype 
‘designations’ made before 1997. An improved wording of Article 74a(i) might be as 
follows below. The date 1999 is specified because 1997 is far too soon to bring 
far-reaching and often controversial provisions into force. Many manuscripts already 
in press will not appear until 1997 or later, and we propose that the effective date of 
all the new rules in the Code should be 1 January 1999. 

In a lectotype designation made before 1999, either the term lectotype (or an exact 

translation) must have been unambiguously applied to a particular specimen, or 

the author must have unambiguously indicated that he or she was making a 

deliberate selection of a particular syntype to act as the unique name-bearing type 

of a nominal species-group taxon. This indication must not have been made 
collectively (e.g. in the introduction to a work containing subsequent mention of 

‘type’ specimens). 


(13) Mark Wilkinson 
School of Biological Sciences, University of Bristol, Bristol BSS 1UG, U.K. 


I should like to endorse and to emphasize the importance of Article 23b in the draft 
Code: ‘The Principle of Priority is to be applied to promote stability of and 
universality of names and to prevent taxonomic confusion. Thus it must not be 
applied to upset a long-accepted name in its accustomed usage ... by the introduction 
of an older unused name ... or an action taken following the discovery of a prior and 
hitherto unrecognized nomenclatural act (such as a prior type fixation)’. The 
suppression by the Commission of long-unused synonyms and homonyms is a service 
to stability. Some authors take a different view; they maintain that a name is only 
valid if it is the earliest published name and that no other consideration should be 
taken into account. The principle of priority is not simply an algorithm that can 
invariably be used to produce a determinate solution, and it is entirely right that the 
Code prescribes restrictions on its application. The draft (Article 79c), like the 
existing Code, specifies prima facie criteria for the rejection of disused names and also 
provides (Article 79b) that these do not limit the powers of the Commission to act in 
the interests of stability. The credibility of the Code (and of the Commission) rests on 
how successful it is in meeting the needs of the wide community it serves, and not, as 
some say, on how rigidly it adheres to nomenclatural priority. J am glad that the draft 
recognizes this. 


(14) R.W. Crosskey 


Department of Entomology, The Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, 
London SW7 SBD, U.K. 


In addition to my comments (BZN 52: 229-232) opposing the proposition that the 
availability of new names should be dependent on their listing in Zoological Record, 
I should like to contribute further to the debate on the new Code. 
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Two general remarks are as follows. Many users of names who are not fully 
familiar with the Code understand ‘species-group’ only in the taxonomic sense of an 
assembly of species ranked below genus or subgenus, and similarly for genus- and 
family-group. This causes ambiguity, and I suggest that in the new Code ‘species- 
group’ etc. be replaced by ‘species-tier’ and so on. The word tier (or étage in French) 
conveys the idea of different hierarchical levels of names. A second general point is 
that Roman numerals (such as iv, XVIII) represent, for many, yet another European- 
origin system to be learned. I suggest that their use in the Code should -be 
discontinued. 

Some particular points are as follows. 

(a) Description of new family-group taxa (cf. Article 13a}. 1 agree with Curtis 
Sabrosky (comment 11 above): failure to require a description of a new family-group 
taxon would be a step back to the dark ages of nomenclature. The last three editions 
of the Code require characterization of the entity denoted by the name, and this must 
be continued. 

(b) Specific epithets and gender accord ( Article 31b and elsewhere). My comment 
is made from the standpoint of someone who has changed his mind on this. When 
editing the Catalogue of Afrotropical Diptera (1980) I spent much time in attempting 
to ensure correct gender agreement, where necessary, for the 16,000 species listed as 
valid; nevertheless some errors remained. At the time I was convinced that a simpler 
system must exist, and mandatory use of the original epithet spelling (i.e. Option 4 
mentioned by Ride on BZN 52: 229) seemed attractive. | now think that this 
superficially tempting course is undesirable. Amongst other difficulties, ‘original 
spelling’— unless hedged with numerous caveats — would open the door to 
resuscitation of absurdities (e.g. Simuliun erythrocephalun would change to 
S. eritrocephala). None of the other options mentioned by Ride seems any better and, 
as he notes, all have their disadvantages. Certainly gender agreement has its 
inconvenience but, given that there is no perfect solution, no overwhelming case can 
be made for concord abandonment or genderless generic names. I agree with 
Kerzhner & Starobogatov (BZN 52: 216), Kabata (BZN 52: 232), Sabrosky (BZN 52: 
298) and others that we should keep the present system: it is at least as good as any 
and has the merit of doing no violence to grammar. 

(c) Primary homonyms (Article 57b). A sacred cow of nomenclature, perpetuated 
in the draft Code, is the insistence upon the replacement of junior primary homonyms 
in all circumstances. Few rules, however, are more destructive of stable nomen- 
clature. Working with old literature, we sometimes find epithets which are senior 
primary homonyms. The species concerned may not have been considered congeneric 
in the past 200 years, or indeed ever; they may belong to higher taxa wholly remote 
in classification. Entomologists frequently come across such cases because of the very 
wide 18th-century concept of genera such as Afusca; an example would be the Congo 
Floor Maggot (which produces myiasis In man), in which the formally correct but 
pointless adoption of an ancient synonym as valid upset the textbooks of medical 
parasitology. This is precisely the kind of change for the sake of ‘nomenclature’ 
which causes many to despair of the commonsense of taxonomists. We gain nothing 
from such dogma-based changes. I propose that if a junior primary homonym ts 
published after 1999, or before 2000 but not previously recognized as a homonym, it 
should not be replaced (unless, of course, the taxa are considered congeneric). 
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(d) Homonymy in specific epithets (Article 58). There are innumerable instances 
where epithets ‘of the same derivation and meaning’ differ in spelling yet do not fit 
any of the 15 listed circumstances in which homonymy is deemed to exist: the most 
common class is that where the spelling difference results from variant ways of 
transcribing non-Latin alphabets. The difference may be in a single letter or may be 
major (pekingensis, beijingensis). It is implicit in Article 58 that epithets are not 
homonyms if they differ in even the most minor way so long as the difference is not 
covered by provisos 1-15: I suggest that this be made explicit. 


(15) Comments by some scientific staff of The Natural History Museum, 
London 


This report records comments made by scientific staff of The Natural History 
Museum, London, at a Flora and Faunas Theme Workshop held on 24 November 
1995 to consider a number of the changes in the Code as proposed in the discussion 
draft. The meeting was convened by Dr R. Huys and chaired by Dr R.A. Fortey. 
Sixty scientists from the Departments of Botany, Entomology, Palaeontology and 
Zoology attended. 


Availability of new names and need for ratification in Zoological Record (Articles 
8e, Ib) 

Participants generally welcomed the concept of a comprehensive register of new 
names and expressed appreciation of the important role of Biosis in publishing 
Zoological Record. Inevitably there were problems in ensuring complete coverage of 
all new names, particularly those appearing in texts not using the Latin alphabet or 
names of ambiregnal organisms. Two representatives of Biosis U.K. were present and 
emphasised the importance of drawing attention to any names inadvertently omitted 
from Zoological Record; this was particularly important with books and with 
journals outside mainstream zoology and palaeontology. Biosis is developing a 
system whereby users of the Internet can, without charge, readily determine whether 
a name has been recorded in Zoological Record. 

Participants thought that the concept of ‘temporary’ (or provisional) availability of 
names until ratified by publication in Zoological Record would lead to severe 
problems. It was likely that such a requirement would not be fully understood or 
implemented in some parts of the world, particularly by zoologists without access to 
Zoological Record in any form. It was undesirable to complicate the present rules for 
availability of names by introducing a secondary requirement which might not be met 
for as long as five years after the publication of a name. 

The meeting, while recognizing the merits of registration of new names, was 
against publication in Zoological Record being a requirement for availability. 


Language and character set for diagnoses and fixation of types (Article 16b) 
Participants thought that the requirement that diagnoses and type fixations be 
published in ‘a language using the Latin alphabet’ would create a number of 
anomalies. Languages such as Danish or Turkish (used by few systematists) would be 
acceptable, while Chinese, Japanese and Russian (for example) would not. This could 
lead to inadequate or misleading diagnoses being published in a language not fully 
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understood by the author. The requirement would undoubtedly be ignored by some 
zoologists not familiar with any Latin alphabet language. 

However, the establishment of a new taxon should be seen as an act of 
communication and scientists should be encouraged to ensure that it is understood by 
readers. The meeting thought it would be preferable to make it a recommendation 
(not a requirement) that diagnoses and type fixations should be given in one of a 
limited number of specified languages which are widely understood; there would 
be advantage in the use of English since this is generally recognized as, in effect, 
the language of international science. 


Stability: priority and usage (Articles 23j and 33d) 

The meeting generally favoured the retention of priority as the keystone of 
nomenclature and considered that the onus should be on the user of a junior 
synonym to defend its use. However, in the case of important names there should be 
some flexibility in allowing continued use of a junior name without requiring a 
Commission ruling. The present criterion (Article 79c) that, in the absence of any use 
of the senior synonym, ten papers using a junior name were adequate to make a prima 
facie case that stability was threatened was too inflexible. In some cases ten papers 
were too many and in other cases too few; more important was the general perception 
of the stable and wide (including non-specialist) usage of the junior name. 


Formation of family-group names (Articles 29a, 29c) 

The meeting strongly favoured the use of the whole generic name in the formation 
of new family-group names in order to avoid creating a name homonymous with one 
already established. 


Gender of genus-group names, and species-group epithets ( Articles 30, 31) 

The meeting had mixed views on the proposal to abandon the concept of gender 
for generic names. Some participants would welcome intoduction of such a proposal 
for future combinations or perhaps making all new generic names have one gender. 
Others did not consider that there was a significant problem with the present rules 
and favoured their retention. It was pointed out that any requirement that the 
original spelling of a species-group epithet must be used would create great problems 
in many groups. It could result in many early names being spelt in forms not used for 
200 or more years, from the time when the Latin ‘j' was often rendered as ‘i’ 
(‘iavanus’) and the ‘u’ as *v’ (‘-nevra’). Even with access to an extensive library it was 
often difficult to determine the original orthography, particularly where not only the 
ending had changed. Such a requirement would cause a degree of instability in 
nomenclature that would not be readily understood or implemented by all zoologists, 
particularly non-systematists. 


Misidentified type species, or type specimens not in accord with usage of names; status 
of rediscovered type specimens 

The meeting had no common view on whether a misidentified nominal species fixed 
as the type by the author of a new generic name should be accepted, or whether the 
taxonomic species actually used should be taken as the type (Articles 6le, 70b). 
However, with reference to the status of misidentified type specimens, it was generally 
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agreed that the proposal that existing usage should take precedence over the actual 
identity of types (Article 6le) was most undesirable; the name-bearing type should 
remain the objective standard of reference, with application to the Commission 
reserved for those special cases in which existing usage is to be preferred. 

Few participants favoured the automatic retention (Articles 61f, 75j) of a neotype 
as the name-bearing type when the holotype was rediscovered and found to be 
conspecific with the neotype. It was felt that this might lead to lazy taxonomic 
practice and the devaluation of historically important collections. It was thought not 
normally necessary for the Commission to be involved in such cases. Zoologists 
should be encouraged to be more careful than at present in ensuring that the holotype 
no longer exists before designating a neotype. 


Adoption of Lists of Available and Potentially Valid Names ( Article 77c) 

Participants discussed the proposal that the Commission should be enabled on 
request to adopt ‘Lists of Available and Potentially Valid Names’. It was emphasised 
that all databases should be treated as continually under review and always evolving. 
Such was the case, for example, with the Treatise on Invertebrate Paleontology in 
which each edition was improved. There was a view that for the Commission to 
become involved with the proposed Lists, which would be definitive for names 
published before the cut-off dates, would tend to stifle not merely nomenclature but 
also taxonomic research. Furthermore, the preparation and vetting of such Lists 
would generate an enormous amount of extra work for taxonomists and for the 
Commission, 

The general conclusion of the meeting was that the formal adoption of such Lists 
under the Commission’s aegis was not of perceived value. 


Harmonization between Codes of nomenclature 

The meeting discussed briefly proposals for harmonization between Codes of 
nomenclature (Hawksworth ef al.) as published in the Bulletin of Zoological 
Nomenclature and Taxon. It was important that the new edition of the Jnternational 
Code of Zoological Nomenclature should be developed in harmony with the proposed 
Unified Code, particularly in so far as ambiregnal taxa were concerned. Recognising 
that systematic papers were often in the press for up to two years it was essential to 
give a long lead time before implementation of any major changes. 


